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A revietf of literature froM the early sixties to the 
present provides an understanding of probleas posed bj po^te&tial 
dropouts (disadvantaged learners) and soie potential solutions to 
-those >robleiis« Xhe first section describes vho ^ote^tiax dropouts 
are and why th^y are disadvantaged; bov they can be. identified; sone 
t6fiedial projects already undertaken; and some social lapacts of 
dropping out of school. The second section revievs alternative 
educational strategies that have been tried r discussing relative 
advantages of integrated settings, segregated settings; and related 
and lediating variables (including teachers, resource rooas, 
individualized instructionr technological enhanceaent, counselling^ 
facilities, prograns, resourceSr and evaluation) that can affect the 
success of segregated or in^tegrated classrooms. Ihe third section 
draws conclusions from the literature: (1) disadviintages of potential 
dropouts stej froa poor self^inager pessiiisi, and lacJ;%of s'ense of 
purpose or positive Motivation; (2) disadvantaged students are 
readily itlentifiable^ are over-age for their grade, believe they are 
failures, feel rejected and alienated, eis's Buch school because of 
.illness, are behind in basi-c subjects, and are aat^Jcing tiae and , 
waiting to drop out; (3) integrating such students into tike regular 
cla*ssrooB is preferted, which requires superior teachers, new and 
Meaningful programs, individualized instruction, and new strategies 
for enhancing self-iaage. (CH/hH)^ « 
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DISADVANTAGED LEARNERS: THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 
AND SOME POTENTIAL SOLUTIONS 




The prellolnary findings' of a Joint study conducted in 
Zone 3 by Alberta Education .and Alberta Social Services and 
Community Health suggests that seven 't6 eight percent of the 
students enrolled in Junior high schools may be potential 
dropouts. Across trhe province this represents 7, 700 to 8^800 
students between the ages of 12 and^lS years.. Of these Junior 
high school students, 2,200 to 3'\300 actually ^xop out each 
year. Some ace known to obtain work permits and find employ--^ 
ment in low-skill Jobs. Many more (es^pecially girls) remain 
at honie. Stiil others end up ia correctional 1 institutions. 

^ Enrolment patterns suggest that many more of these • ident i- 
fied potential dropouts become actual dropouts sKortly after 
entering high school o^ on reaching their sixteenth birthday. 

To provide' a clear understanding of both the problems 
pose"d by poteittial dropouts and some of the . po tent l.al solu"^ 
tions to these problems, a literature revie.w was undertaken. 
Because thj^re was such a large body of literature available 
dating from the early sixties, ^mostly secondary-^sources have 
been used in thi's paper. 

* * * 

The revi-ewed literature provides (in the first section) a 
reasonably clear picture of: who these potential dropouts 
(disa'^vantaged learners) are and why they are disadvantaged; 
how* they can be identified; some remedial projects undertaken 
to date; and some of the social impacts of dropping out of 
school. The second section is devoted to an examination of 
alternative educational strategies that have been tried an4 
the third section is devoted to overall conclusions. 

• 

DISADVANTAGED LEARNERS: AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROBLEM AND 
SOME SOLUTION STRA TEGI ES 

* • 
I 

Disadva-nt aged Learner8*"Who Are They? 

'Ornstein (1966':15A-163) describes several forms of depri- 
vation that oay alter a students' behavior. Self deprivation 
is charac tp|:i zed by students who lack a sense of self-esteem^ 
self-praise, and self-importi^nce . They may have low or 
unrealistic aspirations. Social deprivation is a term applied 
to those students who are of ten uncommitted to the larger 
society and its values. Environmental deprivation describes 
cases vhere individuals^ are crammed into cramped and -over^ 
crowded apac frA-"' whi ch lack adequate heat, ref r i^era t i<fh and 
sanitary facilities. Worse, perhaps^ they lack private^ 
space. Parental deprivation occurs when one or both parents 
are' unavailable or una{>le to adequately fill their proper role 
because of problems such as divorce, alcoholism or desertion. 



Illness., ma Injjt rl t ion , and poor health practiced ctJiSbi ne - i-jr^ 
a classification referr^ to as hygienic deprl vat lon > Ra c 1 aX* ly 
t^e1yrtVat Ion ^included all forms *of disadvantage suffered^ as a 
result of discrimination and prejudice against minorities-- \ 
especially norf-whlte* Experience deprivation stems from a' 
l^ck pf Information and aware^^ss o^f t"he world beyond an 
individual's doorstep. Education deprivation describes cases 
in which individuals do not have the req^iislCe experiences for 
learning basic ski 11 s . ^ ' - 

Frost and Hawkes (1966:3) cite an element Vhich might be 
described as economic deprivation * ^ They have ^found that^ the 
rate of dr^opout is I in 3 where fadily Income Is under $3,000 
ajid, where parents failed to complete high school. For fami- 
lies with Incomes over $7,000 and whe re^ pa rent s had completed 
high school, the dropout rates were only 1 in 1 7\ Frost and 
Hawkes. go op t.o Identify some of the complications arising 
from pover4:y., a problem they believ^ is universal. (l) Chil- 
dren of the poor suffer many cultural disadvantages which 
affect intellectual development an<J inferfere with social 
development. (2) The disadvantaged child is retarded, before 
entering school (l»e. he has not learned middle-clasps con- 
cepts). ^ (A) Ap_ 'enriched environment positively affects 
achievement* (5) Early sensor-y stlmulatloir is essential for 
development of bValn functions* (6) "Lack of environmental 
stimulation results in slow cognitive, locomotor, and Social 
development. (7) Children move through an Invariant develop- 
mental sequeace at a hlgWy variant rato. . (8) Efficient 
intellectual d^velopme*nt Is "contingent upon properly sequenced 
deve lopmen t . ' . 

Charnofsky (1971: 5* 5) cites a ^number of ob'servati'ons which • 
_Ctaken together) provide a< desc rlpt Ion of the fi 1 sadvantaged 
learner. I ncludedare; ^ 

...(I) Lack' of ftt^ture orientation of the poor; (2) 
hostility towards those who have made 1^; (3) sus- 
piclon*and resentment of outside Influence; (4) a con- 
sequent trusting to 'chance', 'luck', or 'fate'; (5) 
an apathetic approach to problems; (6) a futility 
about where everything is going and what everything 
means; and (7) childjlke dependency on those who are 
gifted , or capaHj^e ot affluent or powerful. 

* * • 

Laycock and Fl nd la y ( 1 97 0 : 1 3 ) recomrae-nded that children be 
coi^sldered emotionally \disturbed (or disadvantaged) if they 
exhibit such symptoms as: inability to^^^ave effective jpeer 
relationships; inappropriate behaviour; a general mood of 
unhappiness or depress'lpn; difficulty facing^ reality; diffi- 
culty with lea r nl ng ;* or , a tendency to develop physical symp- 
toms Of to fear personal or school* pr obleias . ^ 



Kavighurst (1966:18^ describes the -socially disadvantaged 
-jlearner as one who fails to develop his vocabulary because, in 



relation to a nortaal learner, he experiences family conversa- 
tion that falls to answer questions ^wlth well developed 
'answers. As a res^t of these shortcomings, the disadvantaged 
often have ^loor auditory and visual discrimination and Infer- 
ior judgement of time, number and other basic concepts. 

B-lack (1966:47-48)^ takes a position, similar to 
Ha.vl ghwrs t 's In discussing learning patterns of dlsa-dvantaged 
students* (1) Disadvantaged students learn more readily by 
indue tlve (specific to general) than by^'deductlve < genera 1 to 
specific) methods. This may be the result of low self-esteem 
-^they do not trust their own judgement. X2) They are unac- 
customed to "insight building"- -moving from observations tto 
conclusions. (3) They are frequently symbolically deprrived- 
Wild. Imaginations (frequently encouraged in advantaged chil-- 
dren) are often discouraged and even punished as lying. (4) 
Disadvantaged learners rely on concrete examples ^of^ cases 
•being studied. ,(5) They have short attention spans* — particu- 
larly if they find the tx>plc uninteresting. - 

Four additional factors are involved In an assessment of 
readiness lar instruction. (1) Disadvantaged learners have 
haxl little experience at receiving approval or success. 
Approval is -frequently not Interpreted as a mot.lvator. (2) 
Disadvantaged stu<Jents have little experience be y onci^ t he ir 
home environments (3) They are frequently"" unaware of the 
*"ground rules" for success in school.** (4) They -do not per-^ 
celve adults as people they can go to for answers and assist- 
ance. 

Fantanl and Welnstein (1968:13) describe "a cycle of des- 
pair" that descrlbe's the treadmill on which disadvantaged 
children are compelled to rutk. Low family income leads to l^w 
rental accomodation. Because" of a dearth of books and maga- 
zines, children are ill prepared for school. As a result of 
being ill prepared, the schools do not meet their needs. They 
experience low achievement and alienation sets in as does the 
beginning of a poor self-concept. The poor motivation provld- 
"ed by the poor self-concept leads to dropping out of school. 
The individual finds only lo>7-paylng jobs (or unemployment) 
with the result that he Le/ compelled to Inlt'late a second 
generation of children who have no better prospecjs than he 
had. " . / ' 

f 

Hov Are They to^be Identified^ 

Bloom (1965:34-36) believes that in adolescence the Indl^ 
vldual is trying^'to create a new identity* If he regards 
higher education as appropriate, the transition Is easyv If 
not, he ''marks time'' until he" can quJkJ^"'drop out. There are 
some tell-tale signs that this may occur. By grade 9, the 
individual lags by 3-4 years^ in reading and mathematics. 
Problem solving and abstract thinking abilities are low. 



There Is little participation In extra-curricular aotivltles. 
The Individual has no vocational goals and 'little motivation* 
Hostility and rebellion may .be evident. Often the Individual 
^ turns completely to—a^-peex group for. excitement and -a sense of 
belonging* 

Kelley ( 1 966:61-62 ) identifies *'seeds of dropouts" that 
can often be detected as early as the third grade. The 
/future dropout: Is over7age for his grade; has already been 
told he Is a failure; already feels rejected and alienated; 
misses much school due to illhess; falls behind In basic sub- 
jects; andj generally comes from a deprived home* 



What Has Been> Done to Date in Thfs Country and Abroad? . 

Projects to help disadvantaged learners in the elementary 
grades have been operating in Alberta since 1973. An evalua- 
tion of these ^projects concluded that "the EOF (elementary) 
program has been, a success" (Mackay^ 1975:70). . A more recent 
study concluded that projects undertaken to compensate for 
social, economic and cultural deprlvaVlon (the EOF Compen- 
satory Component) we-re partlfillly successful.* The evidence 
indicated that these projects were bringing about Improvements 
in puptl. per f ormance in the basic skill areas of reading lan- 
guage and mathematics. At the same time there was no appreci- 
able improvement in student attitudes (Alberta Evaluation 
Research Associates Limited, 1976:186). 

Other findings of the studies of Alberta EOF projects 
pointed to the need for preliminary planning. As an example^ 
Mackay (1975:70) found evidence that projects were" not based 
on research knowledge about teaching or learning. or~ pupil 
needs". 

It is also Important to recognize that these study find- 
ings all relate to specific project objectives. There are no 
completed longitudinal studies and therefore no evidence that 
these projects produce lasting effects on students or student 
ac^hle V ement . 

Hodges and Sheehan ( 1 978:4-19) provide an overview axrd 
assessment of more than 30 years of early childhood education 
history in the United States* The early sixties marked the 
beginning of an era of new programming aimed at helping many 
children with disadvantages. These programs designed under 
the auspices of Head Start and Compensatory Education legisla- 
tion attempted to meet some or all of the following goals: 
improve the child's phy-sical health and abilities; foster the 
emotional and social 'development of the child by encouraging 
self-confidence, sp.ont^nelty/ curlOslty» an<i self-discipline; 
imp rove the child's mental processes and conceptual and verbal 
skills; establish patterns of expectations that create a 
climate of confidence for -future learner' s efforts; Improve 



the quality of Intrafamlly and Interpersonal relationships of 
the child; develop attitudes of social responsibility; and,* 
Increase a sense of dignity and self worth. 

On the basis *8f ten years of experimentation In the Vhlted 
States, Hodges and Sheehan report some sobering, results . (1) 
Nonsignificant picture of success emerged from the early 
childhood education efforts of the 1960's when students were 
followed through to the end of elementary school. In most 
cases Impressive initial gains of the varied programs were 
eroded a short time after . the child left the program — there 
were few lasting effects. (There are no longitudinal studies 
of the Alberta ECS program and hence no Alberta evidence sup- 
porting or r6j[ectlng 'this conclusion). (2) The most success- 
ful programs were characterized by: clear program objectives, 
small group Instruction, parent Involvement, systematic 
teacher training, relevant Instruction, and high expecta- 
tions. Fedlgan's (1979:33,36) review of the literature tends 
to conflf^ this point. He has found evidence that direct 
Instructional approaches are superior In upgrading academic 
skills to indirect or Inquiry approaches', particularly for 
young disadvantaged children* (3) The definition of disadvan- 
taged was modified to Include five standards; poverty, minor- 
ity group membership, lower social class, chronic crisis, and 
unequal access to resources^ Disadvantaged students may meet 
some or all of the standards. 

Bar-Tal (1978:259-271) has examined some achievement 
related behaviors In terras of attribution theory. (Attribu- 
tion theory deals with what people b^^Ueve to be cause-effect 
relationships.) On the basis of his work, he says: 

...As a conclusion. It wds suggested 'that It would be 
desirable to change students' attributions In the dlr^ 
ectlon of emphasizing ability and effort as causes for 
success and lack of effort as the cause of failure. 
These causal perceptions can maximize the academic' 
performance of Students. 



Social Impacts of "Drop-Outs" and Undereducated Youth v 

V 

Jones (1977:A11-A16) doc umen t s the social Imp acts of youth 
who drop out of school and enter the work force as underedu- 
cated. Because those who drclp put are alienated as well as 
undereducated there are two kinds of cost to be considered: 
the costs M>f alienation and the costs o/ Inadequate education. 

The costs incurred by those ^'who are alienated are varied. 
(1) Mall Is no longer safe and secure — boxes are burglarized 
and checks and valuables are stolen. (2) Properties are van- 
dalized. (3) Establishments are ^victims of extortion, robbery 
and burglary. (A) Robbery and rape are so common many persons 
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fear to walk the, streets day or nlght» (5) Homes are Invaded 
and ransacked and the occupants beaten^ kidnapped or klMed* 
The list goes on* 

^ The costs of^ Inadequate education Include^ tKe costs of 
lost productivity and unemployment plas the welfare costs of 
maln-talnlng the uf^employed* On the basis of calculations pre- 
sented by Jones It appears , tha t> the costs resulting from an 
Inadequate education far outwelght the costs that would have 
been Incurrred In providing an adequate education. His posi- 
tion Is that development of educational * programs to kee^p 
potential dropouts In school Is an extremely good social 
Investment — thfere may be up to a ,slx-fold return on these 
Investments* ^ 



SuJ^mary 

The common denominator among d^Q^lved or disadvantaged 
students -appears to be a shattered self-Image^ little or no 
sense of purpose^ and a poor understanding of what causes 
failure or success* As a result they tend to be pessimistic 
and poorly motivated. The most readily observable syreptom of 
this malaise Is the Individual's Inability to function ade- 
quately either In establishing wholesome Interpersonal rela- 
tionships or In scholastic achievements. As a child the Indi- 
vidual Is a misfit In school. As an adult he Is a misfit In 
soclet'y* By virtue of a variety of forces^ these people 
Invariably gravitate Into low paying jobs or towards welfare. 
Some find tl\elr way Into correctional Institutions. Far from 
being productive society members^ they are generally unproduc- 
tive or worse^ counterptoduc t Ive . • ^ 

There Is evidence that money Invested In meeting the edu- 
cational needs of these people In school Is wisely spent. The' 
soT^Ial return on these Investments may be as much as six-fold. 

After a great deal of research Into ways and means of 
meeting the needs of disadvantaged youth^ the conclusion Is 
that those programs which offer Individualized Ins true t Ion 
good teacher models^ and self-Image enhancement have the best, 
prospects of success.' 1 



DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS;^ HOW CAN THEY BE HELPED? 

Disadvantaged students seldom find that their needs are 
met In the classroom. Because what they need Is not what they 
rece'^lve In their classrooms^ they may become alienated and 
disrupt lve» frequently demanding the Individualized attention 
of the teacher. ^The net result Is that i^hese students are all 
too often labeled In such a way that they are segregatable and 
thus removed from thje regular glassroora. ^ ^ * 



lo 




There are really two waysN>f dealing with disadvantaged 
students* Each has Its ratlona\e. One way Is to integrate 
the disadvantaged students Into \he mainstream oi education, 
and avoid labeling* The other way is to ^label the students 
and place thera in a Sjegregated setting* Depending on the 
nature of] the behavior of the disadvantaged student » s'^grega- 
tion may take plac^ within the overall school setting, or in 
the more severe cases the student may be placed in correc- 
tional institutions. 

The purpose of this sec\tl9n is to discuss the relative 
acfvantages of Int eg rated settVng^s, segregated settlngs^ and a 
number of related and mediating variables. 



Integrated vs. Segregated Approaches 
' * <. -I 

Several authors have reviewed the experiences of a variety 
of programs and offer opinions and recommended guidelines for 
programs for the disadvantaged. ^ 

Frazler (1968:23-26) identifies several "things we have 
learned*. (1) Before substantial gains can be made, stereo- 
typed ima'ges and expectations must be dropped. (2) Doing 
"more of the same but harder" will scarcely dent the problem. 
(3) Keeping children in school is not enough. Programs mus't 
be meaningful to students. (^) Facilities provided for dis- 
advantaged students should be comparable to^^or better t^an» 
regular facilities. (5) Prevention is better than femecNa- 
tion. (6) Administrative solutions are not generally effec- 
tive. The curriculum ' must be the primary f6cus. (7) Thi 
school staff mu^ attemp-t to bridge the gulf between the' 
school, (and all it represents) and the world of t^e disadyran- 
taged student. (8) When staffing programs for disadvantaged 
students consider the fpllowing; select we J. 1^ t ra Ined teachers 
with good Instructional, skills, red^ice pupl l^teacher ratios, 
use male teachers (as role models), and use a variety of sup- 
porting staff . 

Frost and Hawkes (1966:8-10) also offer some recommended 
programml-ng considerations. (1) Time should be made available 
for studying and diagnosing the student. (2) The basic needs 
of food, clothing, health and affection must be met before 
learning can take place. (3) Early intervention Is^ desirable. 
(A) The pu'pll-teacher ratio must be reduced. (5) Teachers 
should be provided j^le in-service. These teachers^ should be 
selected on the basis of excellence and a desire to work wlthJ 
disadvantaged children. (6)'Fear of fa^llure should be ellmln- 
ated. Instruction should be ln<i 1 v Idua 1 i zed . (7) Appropriate 
materials (at the right reading levels) should be made avail- 
able. (8) Resources (including parents) .ahould be used as 
intensively as possible. 1 
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Kvar^ceus (19 7 0:185-204) 6ffers seven guiding, principles 
for program' development . (I) Accept that parents of disadvan- 
taged children want them to complete school. (2) Differenti- 
ate between regular and disadvantaged, students In meaningful 
pedagogical terms--not In gross terms* There must be a clear 
specification of ea^h student's probleti or weakness or dis- 
advantage. .(3) The teacher's essential role and function is 
not therapeut ic--lt 1^ to educate. Teachers selected for pro-* 
grams for the disadvantaged should be: experts In their field, 
role models, and honest in their Interpersonal relationships. 
(4) Instruction should be ind.ividuali zed in a meaningful way. 
(5-) Schools (and teachers) should ^e aware of both the overt 
and covert curriculum and its potent lal effects onMlsadvan- 
tajged students. . <6) The school is both a social system and an 
educational institution. Both must work towards the same 
ends. ,(7) The school must act in an ego-building, and not an 
ego 'de stroylng, capacity. 

Paul (1977:12) does not see all of these things happening 
^ but rather Sees educators caught in a bind trying to right 
• "social and somet Imes const Itut lonal wrongs within the frame- 
work of educational practices". 

'The situati-on is difficult at bes.t. The cultural 
center for all children is guaranteed by social 
arrangement a^d by law to be, the public school. At 
It^ center is a scandal. Schools are clt Izenmakens . 
Yet schools have been found guilty of segregating and 
stigmatizing the disturbed and othe;r handicapped chll* 
dren, frequen.tly unde^r the'gulse'of scientific prac- 
tlce. Some have pointed out that sghoi)ls provide, in 
many Instances, a c6ncent ra t ion of social pathology 
and clt Izen-'al len models of behavior and values.' 

When it comes to programmlr^g for disadvantaged students, 
cases can be built for both integration and segregation. / 

¥ 

Fink (1977:105) offers support for relatively short term 
segregation by claiming that;" ^ 

There have been Important benefits [respite, repair, 
renewal] to the behavlorally disordered through parti* 
clpatlon in special education..... The 'projblem child' 
lo the regular classroom, more often than not, has a 
'cumulative record" of such states (tension, stress, 
discomfort] and has little opportunity for ci^nstruc- 
Ive relief from the situation in which he finds hlra- 
self. For many children, the special class provides 
the needed respite, ...repair, ...and renewal. 

Laycock and Flndlay ( 1 970:1 6), a's does Kvarace^s 
( 1970:1 85), advocate integration of dlsadv.antaged students 
with regular students whenever feasible. Laycock and Flndlay 



recommend 



are^ to 



that where two to fout modera^tely dlo-tuirbed c-hildren_ 

remain in a* class, the administrator should do two 

thi^igs: A) select , rion-d i s t urbed students who are stable and 

well-mot iv,at^d lo fill \the remainder/ of the class, andi2) 

rediice th^ S^^^l class size-'to no mere^^than 20* 

* ^ • ' 

A, study desig^ied to examine the mostij^ppropriate placement 

of handicapped students in educatibtiJTl .,y:g|rograas has been com- 
peted ^ in Calgary. In comparing integration with segregation 
found the foflowing ( Study of Integration of Special Edu"- 
"cati^^ Studen ts Into Regular Classe'^ , 1 978):* . 

^^^^^ : T ' ^- ^ 

!• The handicapped child in tlie regular classroom^ • 
achieves mor'e both academically and socially, thanV 
when ^segjre gated f roa regularc lasses. , 



The handic apped c^hjlTd 
teachers peers , 

regular cla^ssroom.- 

IhtegrA^lon 
ha^d icapped 
world • "i^^ 

non-hand i?^ a ppped 



is" not 
wlfen 



labeled as 
In t egra t ed 



in the re.g^jlar 
child adjust tu) 



Olassrt^om , 



rehdily^'by 
into the 

* 

helps 
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cope 

A 



,with the real* 



4, \ The non-handKappped child improves his ability to^ 
understand and accept the ind ividu^l difference^ 
o-f hand i<)^pped ■ children* 



5* 



Instruction tends^ to be individualized more fre** 
quently for notWhandicapped children placed in 
* integrated^ classrootas, 
■ . / 

Jhe same study identifies several disadvantages of inti 
tgrat'ion* ■ ' * ' 



1* Th^ handicapped child Taay not have the will, atti- 
tude, or capacity to cope successfully in the reg- 
ular clas*sroom* ^ * a ^ 



The 'physical tntegrat ion ^f the hand icarpped 
/does not ensure his social integration* 



child 



The pJi^sical integration of the handicapped thild 
does not ensure ins t^ruc t ionarl integration;, the 
integrated child cSay ce isolated fi;om regular 
olas-s activities or requir,ed to perform beyond his 
level of ability, ' ' ; ' 

The human , material and physical res ourc'es neede 
to succe-ssf ully integrate the , handicapped 'may n 
b6 provided or used* ^ ^ % ' 

The Alberta Sp'ecial Education Sftudy: Executive Smommary 

' ■ ife and conclusions st emm- 



( 1977:2 ) reports the^crllowirvg finding 
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fMm a comparison of regular, segregated, and resource 
jj^oias^ (it Is assumed that many disadvantaged students might 
be subsumed *wlthln the ca t egorle s' used ) . 

'{ ' , ' ^ 

1, Academic Qbjectlves f or '^Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped (EMH) pupils , (50-80 IQ range) tended to be 

* best served* in^ non-segregated classrooms ^or laTe- 
soufpe rooms. Non-academic objectives for this 
group coul'd be achieved in .either setting, 

2, Learning DlsaSled (LD) pupils '(normal IQ range but 
grossly underachieving in some ^aspect s of • .school 

(• woric) Wre reported to achieve as well In regular 
classrooms as In segregated ones, provided 
%lnst ruction is modified . If regular Instruction 
Is not modified, the students achieve-better in 
segregated or^ partially Integrated -classes. For 
oi^-aiiademlc development there was no difference 
^tween regojilar an'd segregated classes. 

3, When considering the academlc progress of mixed 
classes of E>MH and LD puplls, only a slight advan- 
tage existed for a resource room setting,. How- 
ever, this conclusion Is based only on three- 
stud I'es . 

The Alberta Special Education Study (1977:32-33) also 
examined the long-term effects of remediation and after find- 
ing few loog-term positive ef fects , 'reported : 

, The poor^ prognosis relative to^ lasting benefits froo 
remedial Instruction Implies that the i^egular class- 
room teachei: ma^ b'e^ the crucial factor In Improving 
results* At th,^gfc^^ry least, the regular teacher who 
receives ^^^^jKE^^^i rom remedial programs requires 
support In orji^SjSr^ maintain the Improved rate of 
development, * . v . ; 



Tl\ese f^lnd'lngs are coftalstent with the earlier findings of 
Sllberb^rg and Sllberberg ( 1 969:'3'4-A2) : 

FolMow-up studies almost Invariably demonstrate that 
*the' beneficial effect- of this remediation 'w^she^out' 
in a relatively short time after terminating remedial 
reading. 

Still more recently Vatc (1974:9a) designed a study which 
compared emotionally disturbed stude^nts (near normal IQ) 
receiving special education with a comparable gjroup of stu* 
dents receiving regular Instr'uctlon. Five years and ^Ight 
months after first Intervention, and, after those receiving 
special education had spent at least two years back In regular 
classrooms, no significant differences were found between the 
groups. . Vacc ended the study report by saying: 



In Nummary, It can be* coacl'uded that the data from 
this study support the notion that emotionally dis- 
turbed children who did tiot receive special class 
t Intervention- ate acc>)iaplishlng the objectives of aca-- 
demlc achievement, overtf behavior, a^d social position 
^ at the Same *level as chll"dren who did have the advan- 
tage of a special^ cl^s. Thas , the conception of 
placing emotionally dlst.urbed chllJren In special 
classes for rehab 1*11 tatlon Is called Into question* 

v 

Blenert ( 1 977 : 1 28) In an Albe'rta/^ s tudy and Hodges and 
Sheehan (1978:4-19) report similar findings* . 

Tfiese c^obcluslons are typical of the few f^low*up studies 
of the Impact of retaedlal programs; any ^Itlal differences 
favoring the project group at the end <^f the- program dls^ 
appear over' time. They should not be Interpreted as an 
Indlctnijent of remedial programs. One explanation may be that 
the receiving teacher(s) do not sustain the Individualized 
reme^dlal approach* That being the case some of the resources 
used for remediation may profitably be re-deployed to provide 
substantial continuing support for regular classroom 
teachers. These resources might be In the form of consulta^ 
tlve assistance,-' program plans, Individualized learning pack* 
ag*es, and frequent* evaluation and feedback of student pro- 
gress* Assuming that a Sufficient proportion of regular class 
teachers could^ be assisted In modifying the modus operandi 
with respect to cojplng with Individual differences, prevention 
and therapy objectives (contained In most remediation pro- 
jects) would be accomplished. 

Hedlatlnj^ Variables 

/ • There axe a number of variables that are believed capable 
of effecting the success of either segregated or Integrated 
classrooms. ) Some of these variables are: teachers, resource 
rooms, Incllvlduallzed Instruction, te chno log lea 1 enhancement, 
resources, counselling, facilities, programs, and evaluation* 

Teachers . Several authors (Frost and Hawkes , 1966:9 ; a ad 
Frazler, 1968:5 for example) regard teachers as one of tie 
most crucial factors In the success of programs for the dls- 
a'dvantaged. Kvaraceus ( 1970: 190-191 ) believes that teachers 
should be experts In their field, suitable as models, and 
honest In Interpersonal relations* He says: 

/ . 

There are t^ree kinds of authenticity that are crucial 
for all learners, but^whlch are particularly critical 
for the disadvantaged* First the teacher must be 
knowledgeable or expert JL-rt" hls^ field. Teachers of 
hlstoiry must be historians, teachers^ of science must 
be scientists, teachers of mathematics must be mathe- 
matician s • Second, teachers must serve as the llv 



Ing 6ypb9l and. embod Imenc of his goals and his subject 
matcer^^. Thl,rd, ••.the teacher must ring true In f 
his Interpersonal relationships with his students", ^ 

This Ideal 1^ contrast to **wha t Johnson and Nlmn Ich t' 

(1973:169-170) believe to be the^case. They believe teachers 
^lave a poor )und^r;5tand Ipg of disadvantaged students and cite 
four "specif Ic probl.eo areas, (1) Teachers believe that dis- 
advantaged students are oor-ev un©anageable<^than regular stu- 
dents. (2) Teacher's attribute stereotyped behaviors to dls- 
advantaged student^. "(3) Teachers may be more concerned 
(worried) about ' relationships with parents than with their 
disadvantaged children^ (A) Teachers belfeve there is "some- 
one" with the right jTnswers. As a consequence they spend 
.thel,r time looking t^^'that person rather than /dealing con- 
structively with the problem, f 

. Resource rooms * Resource roomj are often used as an 
adjunct to either Integrate^d or segregated classrooms. The 
Alberta Special Education Study: Executive Summary (1977:2) 
concluded that resource rooms were s<fmewhat more effective 
than segregated classrooms for selected subgroups of disadvan- 
taged students (l.e» those who may also be classified as EMH 
and LD) , 

Rhodes ( 1 976 : 34-35) did not find any evidence to support 
the argument that resource, rooms were more efficient than 
r>egular classrooms. ' He conclud'ed that: 

9 

. • *.The plassrooia^ ^setting Is unimportant. What Is 
Important Is the Individualization of programs for 
pupils In need . \ 

'^He^further concluded that older students Benefit as much 
fr6m remediation So younger students. 

The general fln^dlng of these studies Is that jlnitlal 
achievement gains made In resource rooms "wash outX later. 
That being the case,* students may profi,^ most If they are 
placed In resource ^rooms for short periods (perhaps a sem- 
ester-) atid then carefully Integrated back Into fhelr regular 
c lassroo^j^y^o do this, most regular classroom teachers would 
require some a^ddltlonal consultation and material resources. 

Individualized, Instruction . Because students progress at 
highly variable rates, many authors (Frost and Hawkes, 1966: 6; 
Kvaraceus, 1 970:ls83; and Rhodes, 1976 : 35) urged some form of 
Individualization of Instruction In programs for disadvantaged 
students. 

As one reviews ,the literature, It Is not comral tment to 
Individualized Instruction that Is lacking^ It Is practical 
procedures for Implement Ing? Individualized Instruct Ion that 
one finds missing. Of these missing practices and procedures. 
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the most conspicuous ar'e record-keeping systems, testing .and 
diagnostic sys^teos, and .Information - storage\ and retrieval 
systems. Current developments In technology \the widespread 
Introduction of micro-computers In the range of $1 - 5, 000) 
may provide some r.ellef*- . 

Technological enhancement . As well as In the administra- 
tive and management aspects of Instruction, there may be 
Ins t ruct I'on^l systems worth examining. 

There are many computer-based ' Instructional systems and 
projects that -could be examined here. 'Two particular cases 
are cited* 

Considerable success has beea demonstrated In a number of 
projects using a PLATO^ system and a learning package called 
Basic Skills Learning Systems (BSLS). ' This package Is 
designed to rei^ove reading, language, and marhematlc defl£:len- 
cles of young, adult students and raise them to approximately 
an eighth -gr^de level. 

Some of these PLATO projects were capable of providing up 
to one grade-level increase , (equivalent to 150-180 hours of 
regular Instruction)/ for an Investment o.f abf^dt 2A hours of 
learning tine (Rlzza and Walker-Hunter, 1978:12). Among 
specific projects they xffepoprted were: 

Adult Basic Education — The Adult Learning Center In 
Baltimore Involved adult^ and the results showed a 
growth of .0.8 grade-levels In reading after 15 hours 
of Instruction and 1.2 g.rade levels In math after 20 
hours of study tn BSLS. The drop-out rate was 6Z.' 

Secondary School Remedial Programs. 107 secondary 
students showed a .significant gain In scores afte.r 
using BSLS . . 

/ 

Correctional Institutes. Slg^niflcant gains In math 
- and^ reading were reported at three sites selected for, 
study. 

Rlzza .and Walker ^ilunter concluded by saying; ^ 

The less than optimal learning situations wlthlrt which 
the Basic Learning Skills System was used were further 
compounded with target populations made up of **hlgh 
iTlsk* Individuals. These part*4clpants very often had 
a poor 'self-Image, had experienced failure contlnu-' 
ously, had failed to learn In the traditional sjrst^m, 
and had motivational problems. Taking "all of of this 
Into account, Qtte must conclude that the Basic Skills 
Learning System has done more than merely produce 
slgnlftcant achievement gains. It has succeeded where 
there existed a high probability of failure. 



The Computer Cvirrlculum Corporation of Palo ^to Call-' 
fornla (headed by Patrick Suppes) offers. drill and practice 
^programs In most elementary (grades 1 to 8) subjects. These 
'have been successful In many cases. At 10 minutes of terminal 
tine per day, estimated per pupil costs fbr programs and 
equipment rental run about $ 50/pupl 1 /course/yea r • 

Counsfelllng ■ . \ 

Counselling services may be divided into at least three 
areas: career, academic and personal. Career counselling 
helps a stjident make wise career choices. Academic counsell- 
ing helps, students choose programs and courses whloU * prepaire 
him to enter his chosen career field. Personal counselling 
helps a student deal with his emo t Ion s --those Inner mechanisms 
that shape his behavior, A hallmark of the disadvantaged stu^ 
dent Is frequently a ^poor self-Image qr ^e 1 C^5^ncept , Combs 
(1967:36-43), In speaking abou^'human- beffavior, says; "We 
understand that human behayfor Is always a result of two 
things: one, how he sees the situation In which he Is Involv- 
ed, and two, hdw he sees himself.'* He further asserts that 
self-Image "has selective effect on everything we do"--on 
behavJLor,' on learning, on human adjust nent (fitting Into 
society), on IrwielllgencNe , and on work* 

In splt^ "of the .Identified $^lat lonshlps between 
6elf-image and behavlfOrv, the material reviewed In the coarse 
of preparing this pap^r made little mention of personal coan- 
sending ^5 a role for teachers, Kvaraceus ( 1 970 :'190), one of 
the few who broached the subject, p9lnted out that: 

The teacher's essential role and function Is not 
therapeutic. It Is not to brain wash or to Indoctrin- 
ate with middle-class values. The unique and essen- 
tial feat'ure of the teacher's role Is to educate--to 
develop the cognitive processes, :rhe school Is not a 
hospital^ It Is not a jail;. It Is "Hot a warehouse In 
which to store young people^ It is not a social, or 
recreational agency^ 

t 

Contrary to the- restricted cole of teachers seen by 
Kviraceus, It Is presently th6 case that career and academic 
counselling ^s regarded as the role of teachers or In^school 
counsellors. Whether "this should remain so Is open to debate, 

Tudor Williams of Syncrude Canada considers teachers (or 
In-school counsellors) to be Ineffective as vocational guid- 
ance counsellors ( Edmonton Journal , 20 January 1979), 

Guidance counsellors do not have sufficient Informa- 
tion and understanding of the l^bor market to meet 
students' needs today, ' 
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This view appears to agree with student's perceptions of vocar 
tlonal counselling as assessed In a recent Alberta E<^ucatlon 
Study. In that study Magulre, et al, •(1978',lll) found that 
students perceive career counselling to' be at an "Inadequate 
level". 
* , 

While* these obser vat l*ons do to some extent, call Into 
question the whole a^rea of career (or guidance) counselling, 
they offer no recommendations for dealing with the emotional 
problems of disadvantaged students. - 

The views already presented suggest that the poor 
self ^concept s of the disadvantaged were learned at a very 
early age an'd stemmed from abuse, neglect, rejection, broken 
homes , alcohol** or drug^related problems , unemployment , or 
Just chronic chaos. The emotional scars that remain from 
these hurts are so painful that for most students, by the time 
they reach adolescence, the hurts have been deeply burled at 
the sub-conscious level. Why? Because they are unable to 
deal with them--even privately. All that affirms the pres- 
ence of these emotional scars are behavior patterns. 

To at tempt to deal with these deeply-rooted emotional 
problems In classrooms through transactional analysis, 
self-discovery, groups , or In a variety of other unstructured 
and studeat-centered settings Is not recommended. The dis- 
advantaged student Is too often threatened by his own Inner 
feelings In these unstructured! settings and by the criticism 
and judgements leveled at him by teachers and peers. More- 
bver, as noted earlier, the disadvantaged learner seems to 
respond besC to structure. 
• * * 

^ The cl^ed literature recommends that classrooms should be 
warm -and friendly and teachers should strive t;o develop posl- 
tlve a-ttltudes and to Inspire students. Hont (1971) contends 
'that emotional grow^:h occurs most easily In a relaxed atmos- 
phere where Individuals may express their feelings and where 
they^may compare and- contrast themselves with others without 
fear of threa"t or crKlclsm. ^ ^ 

* 

The design, of classroom environments conducive to emo- 
tional growth may be a task of In^school counsellors.' Arkoff 
(1975:42-43) offers a description of the role of school coun- 
sellors. School counsellors: provide counselling service to 
elementary and secondary students; help In ©organizing environ- 
ments so that they provide suitable cllmatep for ^learning; 
provide consultation services to teachers and parents; and, 
help evaluate the* Interest and abilities of studetits and 
assist them In planning programs to meet their cfiosen goal. 

In assessing the state of school counselling In British 
Columbia , Carr ( 1 978: 4 5-5 1)^ arrived at two Important; conclu-r 
slons. (1) Ther< Is role confusl^on. Nobody knows what coun- 
sellors do. ^2) Teacher training programs generally emphasize 



subject^ matter sktfls over the helping relat^nshlp. Carr fur- 
ther reported t^^t In most studies "students said they did not 
usually talk with a [scl^ooll counsellor about personal prob^ 
tems*^ (J 978:30>, 

For t'hqse \di sadvantaged studeHS^s requiring personal coun- 
selling in order to deal with emotional (behavioral) problems 
the imost promising alternative appears to be referral to out- 
side resources. In a U.S. survey cited by Arkoff (1975:19-20) 
2,460 ad'tilts were asked, "Where do people go /or 'professional 
help?". Of the 345 -who had sought such help for personal 
pro&lems, 42 percent went to clergymen, 29 percent to doctors, 
ISVpercent of psychiatrists or psychologists, 16 percent to 
otjher social services, and 17 percent to others which Includes 
parents, relatives, and friends. (Because respondents had 
used more than one resource, the total Is ^not 100 percent). 
AlU of these resources sho^xld be considered as potential 
sources of help for the disadvantaged students. 

The recommended domain of schooT counsellors would then 
appear to be In areas of career and academic counselling, stu- 
dent diagnostics, as a co*nsulta*nt .to teachers In the design of 
learning envl ronments ^conducive to emotional as^well as cogni- 
tive growth, as a^ link between students and professional 
resources located externally, a^d as an InformatlPn resource 
to parents. 

Fac 1 11 1 les . Facilities have been found to accountr- for 
llttl-e of the variation In pupil achievement (Kvaraceus, 1 970: 
185. 

Programs . ^ograta quality appears to have a bearing on 
pupil achlevemei\t . ^rograms .should be meaningful to the 
learner, more concrete than abstract (Bloom, 1965:34-36; 
Black, ' 1966:48), Individualized J^Frost and -Hawkes, 1966:9; 
Rhodes, 1976 : 35), not just "more of the same but harder*' 
(Frar?ler, 1968:23-26), and Instructic/n should be directed 
rather than 1 Inqul ry - 1 ype (Fedlgan, 1979^33,36). 

Resources . Several of the authors stressed the Importance 
of using all available resources. Among Identified resources 
were the disadvantaged students themselves. Several refer- 
ences were encountered describing the Job Corps. 



A program of particular Interest was described by Durlak 
(1973:334-339). In, the program he describes, ninth graders 
were used as tutors In loWer grades for up to 50 percent of 
their fn-fichool time. For these ninth graders the results 
appeared to be positive. ^ 

Results of the present study support the validity of 
the h^elper therapy principle...: In the process of 
helping others, helpers may also benefit.... At least 
for some students, the ^shortest quickest route to the 
realization of/ Individual satisfaction may be thro'ugh' 
the psychology of helping. * . 
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Similar types of programs were reported •by Frazier 
(1968:9)» "Candy Stripers'' at some hospitals represent 
another area in which students can be helpers,- 

Programs* of this type may owe touch of their success to 
three factors* (1) Helping others elicits .positive ^feelings 
about oneself, (2) A great deal of dialogue takes plac^ 
between the helper and the teacher* (an adult). Dialogue of 
this nature is often deficient in the background of most dis- 
advantaged students. (3) The helper comes to see himself in a 
ne^w and improved role. , . ^ 

Evalua t ion . Finally, evaluation is an important element. 
Evaluation can enable mid-course corrections to continuing pro 
jects and can provide useful information about completed pro- 
jects. It sets the stage for meaningful followon projects. 
Too often, as pointed out by Hoepfner and Fink (1975:ix) in a 
report on pp^school -programs , evaluation i^ given low priority 
and is ij>irfiated too late.^ 

So tittle is known about how best to educate young 
^ children that the evaluation of programs designed for 
their education is a project in aleuthing. Unfortu- 
nately^ the sleuths usually are more preoccupied with 
telling ho.w the tale ended than with leaving behind a 
record of the t ra i 1 lead ing to their conclusions...* 

Of necessity, ndt by choice, the ^valuators were con- 
Tronted with the formidable task of ' reconstruct ing , to 
the degree possible, events which already had 
occurred.. How much better it would Vave been had they 
^been abi-e to observe them as they took place! For 
Reasons wh-Lch can be described only "by such words as 
^'oversight' 'shortsightedness' or even ' 'hindsight'-- 
and which, consequently, are not reasons at all — those 
' who feel some r*^ spons i bil i t y for determining the 
;^uccess *of publicly-funded education projects reveal" 
an almost unerring proclivity toward post-hoc evalua-* 
tions. One result is' that ongoing projects fail to 
bene-fit from the potentially corrective fceedback of 
format ive evaluation. Another is that sleuths ulti- 
mately brought in must engage in extraordinarily 
-difficult pieces X>t detective work. 

^Mackay ( 1975:70) in comment ing^ on the EOF Project in his 
evaluation report stated: 

...As part of a systematic' model for improving the 
quality of education it (the EOF Elementary program) 
was, in our opinion, deficient in saveral important 
espectS'... It was not embedded in a short or long 
• * range planning mod^l aimed at improving quality.... 
The lack of evaluative skill and evaluative evidence 
provides little hope fo^r long-term payoff in terps of 
future shifts in the direction of elementary schooling 
in Alberta. 
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Supmary 

« 

Educational programs can be designed* and delivered in a 
variety of ways, Som^ are more effective and efficient than 
others. The following points can be established on the basis 
of the literature cited in this "sec t ion . 

1. ' There is evidence to suggest that regular classrooms 
are more effective in improving achievement in basic skills 
than segregated classrooms and are as effective as most 
resource rooms. 

2. Integrated classrooms minimize ego-damaging labeling 
which In turn nay help the disadvantaged student establish a 
more positive self-image. * ' 

3. Of all the variables that affect achievement, teacher 
qqality appears to have greatest significance. Another signi- 
ficant variable appears to be the attitudes and a$>plratlons of 
the disadvantaged students' peers. Structured programs 
appears to be a third variable. 

' *» 

4. All programs for disadvantaged students must be pre- 
pared so that they are perceived to be meaningful. 

■ ' . 4 

^ 5. Disadvantaged students need individualized Instruc- 
tlon*-at least In terms of rate of progress and perhaps with 
respect to objectives, format of media used and learning s-tyle 
preferences. ♦ 

6. Techivology may be able to make individualized instruc- 
tions manageable for classroom teachers as well as deliver 
highly successful Instruction In i^Sislc sub Jec t s--te.chnology 
may both support the teacher and provide direct instruction. 

7. Little evidence was found In this review revealing 
positive effects from approaches to personal co<in se 1 1 Ing , An 

'alternative is to establish stimulating, warm and friendly 
classroom^ situations. Extensive per^ponal counselling should 
generally he referred to resources outside the school. 

8. Disadvantaged students may benefit from programs 
designed to use them in a helping role with younger children 
or on projects in the community. 

I 

• 9. Disadvantaged students ha-ve many problems. Inter- 
agency planning^, which includes parents, may prove most effec-" 
tlve. %^ , 

10. Many programs .^all short of their full potential 
because of insufficient pls^nning and evaluation. } 
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Disadvantaged students, or potential dropouts, are to be 
found ill most classrooms. The d Is'^advantages stem from many 
sources >ut the results are usually the same: they produce 
poor self-images, they lead to pessimism, they pjrovide no 
sense of purpose, and they provide no positive motivation, 

^ The disadvantaged student caii be readily identified: he 
tends to be -over-age for h^s grade; he believes^he is a fail- 
ure; he feels rejected and alienated; he misses a good deal of 
school because of illness; he , is behin'd in most basic sub- 
jects; and J)y th^ time he ^'reaches adolescence, he is marking 
time and waiting to drop out of school. ^ 

Since the early I960's, much attention and many resources 
have been devoted to resolving the problems of disadvantaged 
students. While results have varied, there is a body of evi- 
dence building about; what does, or does not, work^ There is 
also evidence building up which indicates that iitvestments in 
education of disadvantaged students have a hi^h return rati<?. 
There is also evidence that suggests that basic needs 
(shelter, food, health) must be met before learning can take 
•place, hen,ce the need for inter-agency and non-school agency 
involvement . 

Several alternative ways of implementing programs for dis- 
advantaged students are available. The generally preferred 
meuhod remains the regular classroom — the integrated aporOach 
where the disadvantaged student is integrated in-to the larger 
social structure of the school. Labeling of students is mini- 
mized alnd regular, class teachers, who are responsible for 
maintaining the' resul ts of remedial programs throughout , are 
provided with assistance ^nd equipped with enhanced competence 
andv confidence. 
/ 

The successful integration of disadvantaged students into 
regular classrooms' requires: superior teachers; new and mean- 
ingful programs ; individualization of instruction; and some 
new strategies /or building egos and enhanc ing . s el f- images . 
Technology may be able to provide direct instruction in 
,selecte^d basic or core subjects and support to the teacher in 
managing individualized programs. 

Resource rooms as a means of rem.ed iat ing disadvantaged 
students have proven to be of little effect. Initial gains 
(even impressive one?) are^often lost after students return" to 
regular classrooiias . A preferred alternative might be to use 
resource rooms for shor,t^term remediation and re-deploy sJme 
resources directly into the regular classrooms and in support 
of' the regular teachers. The long-term benefits from remedia- 
tion will* likely be directly related to how well regular class 
teachers d<if f erent iate instruction • to accommodate the disad- 
vantaged learner. , Accordingly, additio/ial assistance to the 
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CONCLUSIONS' 



regular cla^s teacher seems warra.nted. ' 'As indicated above 
'this could include* frequent diagnosis and. follow-up evalua- 
tions of progress, program planning, program material? and 
teaching sequences, technological aids for instruction and 
recordkeeping, and consultation with non-school agencies* 
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